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May 12, 1952.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 
[To accompany 8S. 1740] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 1740) for the relief of Tom Tateki Iriye, having considered the 
same, reports favorably thereon with an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute and recommends that the bill, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENT 


That notwithstanding the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, Tom Tateki Irive may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence provided he is otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to enable the Japanese 
husband of a United States citizen and the father of two United States 
citizen children to return to the United States for the purpose of 
rejoining bis family. The bill has been amended so as to grant the 
beneficiary of the bill a waiver of the racial barrier to admission, 
thereby placing him in the category of a nonquota immigrant because 
of his marriage to an American citizen prior to January 1, 1948. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 41-year-old native and citizen of 
Japan who first came to the United States in 1924 for permanent 
residence. He married a United States citizen of the Japanese race 
in 1940. Following the outbreak of war he was interned and was 
repatriated to Japan in June of 1942 and his wife and child accom- 
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panied him. * The wife and child returned here in 1947 and since 
that time another son has been born here. He has a Ph. D. in phar- 
macy and is employed in Japan by a pharmaceutical manufacturer 
and distributor. 

A letter dated February 21, 1952, to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary from the Deputy Attorney General with 
reference to the case reads as follows: 

Fepruary 21, 1952, 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice relative to the bill (S. 1740) to permit Tom Tateki Iriye, 
an alien, ineligible to citizenship, to enter the United States for permanent 
residence. 

The files of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of this Department 
disclose that Mr. Iriye is a native and citizen of Japan, of the Japanese race, who 
was born October 24, 1910. He entered the United States on June 23, 1924, at 
Seattle, Wash., at which time he claims to have been admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence. He remained in this country until June 18, 
1942, when he left the port of New York on the Steamship Gritpsholm to be re- 
patriated to Japan as an alien enemy. During his residence in the United States 
he resided in Portland, Oreg., Seattle, Wash., and New York City until his appre- 
hension as an alien enemy on December 8, 1941. While residing in Portland, 
Oreg., he attended grammar school and high school. He thereafter attended the 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., for 8% years, receiving three degrees 
from that institution, namely, bachelor of science in pharmacy, master of science 
in pharmacy, and doctor of philosophy. At the time of his apprehension on 
December 8, 1941, he was employed by the Japanese Institute, Inc., New York 
City, an organization whose stated purpose was to disseminate information 
concerning Japanese culture to the American people. At that time he stated 
that after his graduation from the University of Washington, he had been unable 
to obtain employment in his chosen field because of his alienage and, as he was 
married, he had obtained employment at the Japanese Institute, Inc. The 
record further shows that Mr. Iriye was married on June 9, 1940, to a native- 
born citizen of the United States. His wife resided in this country continuously 
from birth until June 1942, when she, together with their infant son, accompanied 
her husband to Japan. They have two sons, born in Seattle, Wash., on July 31, 
1941, and June 30, 1947, respectively. She returned to the United States in 
June 1947, and was admitted as a United States citizen. She has resided with 
her parents, permanent residents of the United States of the Japanese race, and 
her two children at Medina, Wash., since October 1948. 

The alien, being of the Japanese race, is ineligible for naturalization under 
section 303 of the Nationality Act of 1940 and therefore inadmissible to the 
United States for permanent residence under section 13 (¢) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. During the period this country was at war with Japan, he elected 
to be repatriated to his native country thereby indicating his loyalty to Japan. 
The record fails to present any facts which would justify the enactment of special 
legislation in this case. Relief from the provisions of existing law, which preclude 
the admission for permanent residence of aliens of the Japanese race, should be 
granted indiscriminately by the enactment of general legislation rather than by 
special legislation in individual cases. 

Accordingly, this Department is unable to recommend enactment of the 
measure. 

Sincerely, 
A. Devitr VANECH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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Senator Warren G. Magnuson, the author of the bill, has submitted 
the following statement in connection with the bill: 


(1) The circumstances surrounding the entry of the person to the United States 
In order to answer this question it is necessary for me to describe the story of 
my life from the beginning and also how I came to be in Japan. The story follows: 


1. Brief Story 


I was born in Japan on October 24, 1910. I was adopted by my uncle who was 
living in the United States and sailed for America just prior to July 1, 1924, when 
the immigration law came into effect. I had gone to school ever since I went to 
America until December 1939 when I received the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
majoring in pharmacy, from the University of Washington. I worked at the Japan 
Institute located in New York City from around March 1940 until the outbreak 
of the war. Then I was interned in a camp and remained there till June of 1942, 
when I came back to Japan together with my wife and a 10-month-old son because 
I did not know how long we shall be separated and the coming back was the only 
way we could get together. My family (wife, elder son, and the second son who 
was to be born) returned to the United States about 4 years ago, as I wanted my 
younger son to have American citizenship and both of the sons to grow up to be 
loyal American citizens. I was to follow as soon as possible. 


2. Reasons in Detail 


In order to explain why I came back to Japan, it is necessary for me to describe 
the circumstances which forced me to make the choice which I had made, for 
if I had been under more favorable circumstances I will not have come back to 
Japan. 

After finishing school in December 1939 I went East to look for a job because 
I wanted to stay and establish my life in the United States. I had no luck in 
finding a job in my own line, but through the kindness of a friend of my wife I 
obtained a job at the Japan Institute located in New York City. This institute 
was engaged in introducing Japanese culture to the United States. I worked 
there with the idea of tiding myself over until I found a job in my own line. I 
held no responsible position at the institute because I was only a local employee. 
I married my present wife (a Nisei) in June of 1940 and lived in New York City. 
In July of 1941 my wife went back to her parents’ home in Seattle because our 
first son was coming. 

With the outbreak of the war on December 7, 1941, I was taken immediately 
together with other Japanese members of the institute to Ellis Island and later 
thrown into an internment camp. I was alone in the camp away from my wife 
and the new-born son whom I had not seen then yet. How I longed to be with 
my family. I hoped and prayed that I be released from the camp so I could join 
them. However, there seemed to be no prospect of being released at all. 

Along March of 1942 there stirred a rumor in the camp that an exchange boat 
is coming to get Japanese back to Japan. Most of the internees were joyous at 
the news because they had their families in Japan, but I was honestly perplexed 
as to what course I should take. If I remained behind, I would be alone in the 
camp away from my family for how long only God knew and I must rot in the 
camp. 

Coming back to Japan was the only way I could join my family so I made 
up my mind to return. I had no intention of staying in Japan permanently but 
wished to return to the United States as soon as conditions permitted. I was 
permitted to return to Japan and left the United States in June 1942 on the first 
exchange boat. 

Ever since my return to Japan I worked for the Gohei Tanabe & Co., Ltd., 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and distributors, in which firm I still work. I did 
not serve in the Japanese armed forces. I wish to return to the United States 
because I want to bring up my children to be loyal American citizens and the 
only way I can do so is for me to get established in the United States. Also I 
have my foster mother and the parents of my wife in the United States whom I 
have obligation to look after in their old ages. If my intention was to make life 
in Japan I would have come back immediately after my graduation from schoo] 
in 1939. 
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(2) The present activities of such person 
I am not engaged in any sort of activities, either political or otherwise. 


(3) How such person is presently earning a living, or whether dependent on some 
other person for support 


I am earning my living by working for the Gohei Tanabe & Co., Ltd., a phar- 
maceutical house, located at 21 Dosho-machi 3-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan. 


(4) Whether or not such person is engaged in any activities, political or otherwise, 
injurious to the American public interest 


I am not engaged in any activities injurious to the American public interest. 


(5) Has such person been convicted of any offense under any Federal or State law, 
and if so, what offense 


I have never been convicted of an offense under any Federal or State law. 


The committee, after consideration of all the facts in the case, is 
of the opinion that the bill (S. 1740), as amended, should be enacted. 


O 








